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Significant 


Supposing 
A Real Revolution 


Stuart CHASE 
in The New Republic 


Revolution can give what no other road 
promises to give so directly and forcibly— 
a new religion. It will be based not on 
rewards in the Hereafter, but on peace, 
good will and plenty on earth today. It 
will be materialistic, if you please, harsh 
on sinners with an acquisitive bent; it 
will chafe the “liberal” mind as dogma 
has ever done; but it will contain the au- 
thentic emotions and behavior patterns 
which psychologists classify as religious. 

We need a new religion. The elder 
faiths have followed the economic secular 
trend downward. The system called 
capitalism, for all its sprinkling with holy 
water in the nineteenth century, is at 
heart irreligious, without internal unity 
or public spirit, ‘often a mere congeries 
of possessors and pursuers”. When it 
adopted as its basic principles the com- 
petition of tooth and claw and the su- 
preme duty of selfishness, all the holy 
water in the cosmos could not disinfect it. 

Great religious movements have usually 
been grounded in collectivism, in the 
brotherhood of man, leaving laissez-faire, 
in the last analysis, a cold and ferocious 
Antichrist. Capitalism, though officially 
blessed by Christian priests, has all but 
killed Christianity. Western mankind is 
thirsty for something in which to believe 
again. Red revolution is a creed, dramatic, 
idealistic, and, in the long run, construc- 
tive. It will not do to underestimate, in 
the decades before us, its appeal to lost 
and harmless souls. 


Dol ween 
Fight, Breed, and Die? 


Harry F. Warp 
1 “Our Economic Morality and the 
thie of Jesus’ 

It is the vision of ends that Western 
life lacks. It has no sense of direction. 
It is all motion—at unequaled speed— 
but what is its goal? It is atemic, chaotic 
—hot yet corporate. Why do its millions 
work and fight and breed and die? Do 
even their leaders know? For what shall 


man live? For all, says communism. For 
each, Says individualism. For both, says 


the ethic of Jesus. Having in the course 
of its development rescued the individual 
from both the early communal society of 
the Hast and the aristocratic society of 
the West that he may find himself in a 
voluntary brotherhood, this religious 
morality is not to be deceived by the 
suicidal separatism of individualistic 
democracy nor the equally fatal sub- 
ordination which dogmatic communism 
imposes upon personality. If there is one 
thing that the ethic of Jesus can help an 
inevitably collectivist world to remember, 
it is the creative function of the in- 
dividual, Tf there is anything it can help 
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Sentiments 


those who have been nurtured in the in- 
dividualistic tradition to appreciate, it is 
that personality is social in its origin 
and nature, needing the Great Society for 
its fulfillment. 


For Those 
Who Have No Time 


ERNEST DIMNET 
1 “The Art of Thinking” 


You have no time, you say. Are you 
sincere, or are you just repeating what 
everybody else is saying? No time? Ex- 
amine your conscience and answer. Is 
there no time you can reclaim, not from 
your work, not from your exercise, not 
from your family or friends, but from 
pleasure that really does not give you 
much pleasure, from empty talk at the 
club, from inferior plays, from doubtfully 
enjoyable week-ends or not very profitable 
trips? Do you know how to gather up 
fragments of time lest they perish? Do 
you realize the value of minutes? 

One of the Lamoignons had a wife who 
always kept him waiting a few minutes 
before dinner. After a time it occurred 
to him that eight or ten lines could be 
written during this interval, and he had 
paper and ink laid in a convenient place 
for that purpose. In time—for years are 
short but minutes are long—several 
volumes of spiritual meditations were the 
result. 
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“Honest” Business 
And “Dishonest” Politics 


WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE 
in Religion in Life 
In our present acquisitive society | 
consider that a man has a right to maj) 
as much money as he can—so long as | 
makes it honestly. But what is “honest | 
If a man owns a tract of land and Gj 
covers an oil-well on it, we say that || 
that oil is honestly his, though he did 4] 
create a drop of it. If a man inherits} 
plot of land on the outskirts of a Gil 
and if then the growth of the cil 
through pressure of the population @ 
its increasing needs, enormously enhans 
the value of this land which he has he 
we say that all that unearned increme 
is honestly his, though he has dq 
nothing whatever but sit still. If a man 
facturer, or a whole group of manuf] 
turers, can persuade Congress to enact 
tariff law which will protect their prods 
at the expense of the consuming pub) 
those particular manufacturers are x 
demoted from the class of honest men. 
Within certain rules of the game, it, 
recognized that men have a right to me 
as much money as their skiil and th: 
luck permit. Our conception of business 
not organized primarily in terms of pul 
welfare, but of private advantage. 
tween these accepted principles 
“honest”? business and the ways of 
honest politics, there is not so vast 
gulf as we should prefer to suppose. 
“dishonest” politician has his own sta 
ards of honesty also. He will play strais | 
with his own crowd. When he gives 
word, he can be depended upon to car 
out his promise. But if in the grant#} 
of franchises and the manipulation 
other city business he “gets something 
the side’, is he doing anything so acut 
different from what is done every day 
the general society of which he is paijf 


If One Sees Religion 
As Man’s Search for Joy 


A. HBustackE Haypon 
in Unity 


i 


No one can view the panorama of réf 
gions in the modern world without em | 
tion. It is a time of change without pdf 
allel in history. There is pathos in it 
vision if one is devoted to the theolog 
and institutional forms of the past, 
these are surely doomed to disappelf 
But if one sees religion as man’s sea | 
for joy in life—for the happiness | 
human comradeship in a world fr 
which the age-old evils have been b 
ished, then the prospect is full of ho? | 


A new poetic view of the world is emei} 
ing. A deep realization of the togethern 
of men is taking root in the minds of | 
peoples. A vision of the possibility of me 
ing the instruments of science and 
world’s resources serve the higher 1} 
of all mankind has captured the prophesy 
spirits of all groups. 

It may be that men, after the long fligi 
in frustration to supernatural ot i} 
worlds, are now turning again with nd 
courage to the task of actualizing the 
ligious ideal in the world of fact. 
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For an Understanding of China 


Before the momentous report, due September 15, of the League of Nations Commission on the 


ie 


i HAT China has not been a nation, 
1 in the modern sense of the word, 
must be freely admitted. There is, 
iB in fact, no word in Chinese litera- 
‘ture exactly equivalent to the Western 
/word of “nation” or “state’. The nearest 
}word we use is “kuo” or “kuo-chia”, 
4 originally meaning “clan center’, or 
fetribal” or “feudal kingdom”, and the 
|}word for the whole of China is “t’ien- 
| hsia”, or “sl] under Heaven’, which im- 
plies an international or non-national 
unit. We had no national anthem, no na- 
tional color and no national flag until 
the establishment of the Republic. We 
have not even had a definite name for our 
“country. The name “China” or “Sino” was 
| derived from the name of one dynasty, 
‘Chin, which reigned in the third century 
B.C. This name was used only by out- 
|siders; even today, it is never used in 
our language. In a word, the Chinese have 
}had no national consciousness.* 
The reason for the lack of national 
i consciousness in China is easily under- 
} standable. It was simply unnecessary. Self- 
| consciousness can be developed only 
i through constant contact with others. 
China was a world by herself and all the 
‘parbarian and semi-barbarian races or 
tribes surrounding her were not of equal 
‘status. Neither the Chinese nor the races 
or tribes regarded themselves as separate 
and individual entities. They were either 
“dependencies, or tributaries, or else invad- 
ers of China. It is true China exchanged 
‘official visits with the Roman Empire; she 
‘had early relations with India, Persia, and 
‘Turkey ; but all these relations were with 
yery remote countries and too intermittent 
to possess any national significance. 
China is probably the only country in 
‘world history that has always extended 
its territory and increased its populatien 
“not by conquest but by being conquered. 
- From the dawn of our civilization down 
to the late dynasty, I could mention a 
‘dozen different foreign races or tribes that 
‘have tried to conquer China in part or 
pwholly. These conquerors have in turn 


- *Japan has said, in partial explanation of 
her recent actions, that “China is not a na- 
on”, but it is a fact that the diplomatic 
Jations between the two countries are like 
ose of any other recognized nations. 


KIANG KANG-HU 


Professor of Chinese Studies, McGill University 


been absorbed and assimilated by China 
while their own homelands have become 
Chinese districts and their descendants 
Yhinese citizens. 

The Mongols of six hundred years ago 
and the Manchus of three hundred years 
ago were both well organized militarily 
and both sueceeded in establishing a 
dynasty over the entire area of the Chinese 
Hmpire. The results of their conquests 
were, however, different. The Mongols were 
rather irreconcilable to the Chinese and, 
therefore, after a bitter struggle lasting 
over three-quarters of a century between 
the ruling Mongols and the oppressed 
Chinese, they were finally driven out. 
Some of the Mongols were forced over the 
Chinese border of Siberia, and became 
known as Russian Buriats. Those left be- 
hind remained upon their native lands, 
now the Inner and Outer Mongolias. 

The Manchus, benefiting by the Mongol 
experience, ruled China with the Chinese 
and through the Chinese, allowing them- 
selves to be absorbed and assimilated by 
the Chinese. So, today, there is no dis- 
tinction whatsoever between the Chinese 
and the Manchus. All Manchus are 
thoroughly Chinafied in mentality, phy- 
sique, manner, and language. Their native 
land, Manchuria, since the first century 
of the Christian era has been a part of 
the Chinese Empire, sometimes as a tribu- 
tary, sometimes as a dependency and again 
at other times as a district. She is now 
the home of over twenty-nine million pure- 
blooded Chinese while most of the five 
million pure-blooded Manchus have mi- 
grated into China Proper and disappeared 
among the Chinese population. These two 
examples should be good lessons to the 
new invaders of China. If they assume the 
Mongol attitude, they will finally be driven 
out; if they follow the Manchus’ step, 
they will be gradually assimilated. 


IT. 


The outside world may wonder why 
China, as a large country with a great 
people, should always be so helpless before 
foreign invasion and conquest. The ex- 
planation goes deeply to the root of Chinese 
civilization and its unique system of goy- 
ernment. We have, since the abolition of 
feudalism in the third century B.C., two 
sets of governments. The first set is the 


Sino-fapanese conflict, the reader will be well informed by this clear, direct, and authentic 
story of the new nation in an ancient civilization 


local self-government based on the founda- 
tion of families. It is the real people's 
government built on the old conception of 
aristocratic democracy with an unwritten 
constitution and led by scholarly elders. 
All clans, villages, and towns in various 
parts of China have developed a political 
and economic organization along a similar 
pattern. Each is a self-governing unit. Hach 
makes its own laws and elects its own offi- 
cials. There are conferences and associa- 
tious among them in nearby localities but 
no federation. The functions of this set of 
government are in general of the positive 
phase. Public education, community wel- 
fare, home industry, social relief, and civil 
arbitration are among their chief activities. 

The second set of government is the im- 
perial or official government. This is built 
from above downwards and it spreads its 
power outward from the center. The cen- 
tral government, though not a centralized 
government, appoints and dispatches govy- 
ernors to all provinces and magistrates to 
all districts. It may transfer, recall, and 
dismiss them at will. All the officials are 
responsible only to the central government 
and not to the people. The functions of 
this set of government are all of the nega- 
tive phase. It is this set of government 
that imposes upon the people taxes for 
revenues, that prosecutes, tries, and 
punishes law-breakers, and maintains the 
mercenary armies. We can readily see 
that the government of the first set is 
direct, intimate and beneficial to the people 
while that of the latter is indirect, distant 
and often troublesome to them. Their re- 
actions are therefore different. 

The Chinese always cherish the local 
self-government as their own and go to it 
for protection and support; but they look 
upon the official government, even at its 
best, as a necessary evil. In every change 
of dynasty, which has happened in China 
more than thirty times during the last 
thirty centuries, there has always been 
a wholesale shift of the official government, 
put, aside from the natural and normal 
evolution, no disturbance in the local self- 
government. In other words, the rise and 
fall of a dynasty affects little or nothing 
the social stability of China. The Chinese 
people are quite accustomed and rather 


indifferent to the change of dynasties, 
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whether native or foreign, as the Ameri- 
eans are to the change of party govern- 
ment. This is why there has never been 
a standing army for national defense in 
China, and no good Chinese citizen is will- 
ing to serve as a soldier. In the change 
of a dynasty, whether it was by revolution, 
civil war, or foreign invasion, it was only 
the ruling house that was anxious to fight 
for its own interest and for its very exist- 
ence. The official government would beg, 
el or bribe the people to defend its 
position, but the mercenaries would do 
so only half-heartedly, even with a full 
stomach. This explains all foreign con- 
quests in Chinese history. 


comp 
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None of these foreign conquerors came 
China as a nation against another 
nation. Not until the recent contact with 
the modern Western powers had China 
ever experienced a real international con- 
flict. But, since then, a tremendous change 
has taken place in the Chinese psychology 
in regard to foreign relations. Gradually 
but steadily there comes the awakening 
of national consciousness jn China. This 
distinct nationalist spirit or nationalism 
jis something strange and foreign to Chinese 
culture; it is not a natural growth .but 
was forced upon China by the Western 
and Bastern imperialistic Powers. It is a 
reaction against and a readjustment to 
foreign aggression. This is, in fact, be- 
coming the greatest driving force to make 
China a nation in the modern sense and 
to cause all Chinese people today to think 
and to act differently from their fore- 
fathers. 

This difference is of fundamental and 
profound importance in China’s relation 
with other nations. Without a proper un- 
derstanding and due recognition of this 
basic change in Chinese national psy- 
chology, any policy dealing with China by 
a foreign Power is doomed to mutual de- 
struction and disaster. 

Our younger brother and close neighbor, 
Japan, knows more about our past history 
than any other Power. She thought that 
China today, as in the past, could be 
easily subjugated and even annexed by 
military force; that China is more helpless 
today before Japan’s more highly milita- 
rized and industrialized people than she 
was before the Tartars; that a Yamato 
dynasty might be established in Peking in 
line with Yuan and Ch’ing. It seemed to 
them the most logical and rational solu- 
tion for all the Far Eastern troubles. But 
the Japanese militarists and imperialists 
have failed to realize that this is 1932, 
twenty-one years after the formation of 
the Chinese Republic and fourteen years 
after the conclusion of the World War. 
China has changed with the world,—a 
very great change during a very brief 
period. 

Outwardly, all nations are brought to- 
gether as members of one family. When 
any two members are engaged in war, no 
third party can retain a complete isolation 
or afford a strict neutrality. They cannot 
watch for long such a condition with in- 
difference, not necessarily because they 
may be called to assist either of the con- 
testing nations but for the sake of their 


into 
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own national interests. The post-war psy- 
chology and general publi opinion are 
against the old method of international 
policy backed by arms. Things which were 
permissible before are not tolerated today. 
The Washington Conference, the League 
of Nations Covenant, and the Outlawry 
of War Pact are manifestations of this 
new state of mind and barometers of the 
spirit of the time. The Japanese endeavor 
to find their excuse in the examples of 
Western Powers’ actions over oppressed 
peoples and their aggressive precedents 
in China. But they forget to take account 
of the changing time. The Japanese are 
still dreaming of the old China of the 
thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries ; 
the China of 1895 and 1900. They are ut- 
terly unaware of the changed spirit of 
the Chinese wrought by their technical 
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If peace is to prevail in the world, it 
must be by the triumph of the corporate 
over the cooperative idea. 

—Charles W. Pipkin. 


I find the Chinaman much like the 
Irishman in possessing a spirit of fun and 
light-heartedness.—Pearl S. Buck. 


The Kingdom of God cometh not by 
observation nor by legislation, but by the 
way of love and fellowship. 

—Canon Allan P. Shatford. 


The true scholar is always radical. 
—Walter Lippmann. 


Today one can serve oneself only by 
serving the community. 
—Henry Pratt Fairchild. 


The theater, like the church, is one of 
the most conservative of our institutions. 
—Hlner Rice. 


The poet is trying, honestly and exactly, 
to describe a world that perhaps has no 
existence except for one particular person 
at one particular moment. 

—Virginia Woolf. 


Revolution is not for the United States, 
because revolution requires temper, and 
the American is without temper. 

—George H. Sokolsky. 


training and practical experiences through 
the repeated revolutions and continued 
civil wars in the last twenty years. They 
do not know there is a dynamic inner 
force of a new nationalist Chinese spirit 
created by the explosive clash and rising 
out of the crumbling ruins of the old 
order. The Shanghai defense furnished an 
unprecedented demonstration of the new 
spirit and revealed a reversed phenomenon 
as compared with past events in Chinese 
history. Instead of the official government 
hiring people to fight for their interests 
against foreign invasion, the people sup- 
ported their local garrisons and put up 
a resistance against the official govern- 
ment’s order. It marked the birth of a new 
nation ! 


and great suffering. Old Chinese politic 
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Japan has held on to her traditioné i 
policy towards China in defiance of worl|} i 
criticism and China’s protests. In the faq} 
of all civilized nations, she has set up 
puppet state in Manchuria and has pr ye 
ceeded to further military operations i 
Inner Mongolia and China Proper. Ecelfi 
nomic boycotts, political agitations, volur} 
teer uprisings, open revolts and secré(f 
plots are rampant everywhere in J apanese¢} : 
occupied Chinese territories. Even the Prd] 
Japanese officials and the Japanese con|f 
trolled troops of Manchowkuo are at tli] 
bottom of their hearts Chinese. The figure 
head of this government, ex-Emperc|fi! 
Pu-Yi, is himself a young man of thoroug} 
Chinese tradition and education and dé 
voted to his fatherland. 

Sooner or later all these factors wi) 
certainly turn to be the leading forces 
nationalization despite Japanese pressur 
They might even become more anti-J apart 
ese than the average Chinese in Chin 
Proper just as most of the Chinese r 
turned students from Japan have becom 
the most vigorous anti-Japanese leader) 
Nationalism is and will be the stronges} 
driving force in China and no other es 
ternal power can withstand it for long 
On the contrary, they will only irritat |} 
stimulate and strengthen it. | 

The Latin Europeans may send thej} 
Catholic missionaries to China, the Angle 
Saxons their Protestant evangelists an{[> 
social workers, and Christianity may rif 
main and fiourish in China, but all Frenq} 
and Anglo-Saxon control of Chines|fi 
churches and schools is bound to give w 
to native leaders. The Russians may flog 
China with Communist propagandists a 
Soviet agents, and the Communist Part 
and the Soviet organizations may Stay 
and possibly gain ground, but all Russia 
supervision is bound to be replaced as sod 
as the Chinese reds seize the governmen 
The Japanese imperialists may establi 
themselves in Manchuria or in other par 
of China, and the introduction of the} 
economic and industrial developments mal 
be helpful to China, but Japanese tern} 
torial designs and political domination wi} 
come to an end whether they are willix i 
or not. All these foreign influences haw 
begun with a denationalizing character buy 
will end in something different. Why) 
Because nationalism, right or wrong, 
rapidly rising in China at the presexii 
time and is destined to become strongeélf 
than any other doctrine or idea and i [ 
ternal or external forces. 


i 
1 i 
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Nationalism in China has had a veal 
difficult birth. It involves much mene | 


and economic institutions such as the mug 


the weakening of family solidarity an} 
local patriotism. This may be a very heav}} 
price to pay for this new structure whi i] 
after all, may be the fittest but not nee 
sarily the best for China. But it is 4 
inevitable loss in the course of transitio’f| 
(Continued on page 511) | 
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tion of 14,000,000 people, of whom 


CG tion of 14,000,000 has a_popula- 
800,000 live 


in the capital city 
|(Prague. In the very heart of it, on 
‘Charles (Karlova) Street, is an ancient 
| palace, dating from about 1450. The orig- 
final massive iron-studded doors are still 
in use, and above them stands the big 
stone hatchment bearing the arms of the 
builders. This palace was bought by Uni- 
|tarians a few years ago, and has been pre- 
served practically unchanged. Here is the 
little chapel mentioned in the sermon, 
jused in olden days by the liberals and 
) later by the reactionaries. For a time also 
lit was used by the Jesuits. At the rear 
of the palace stood worthless buildings. 
These were torn down and in their place 
Ja large fireproof cement building has re- 
jcently been erected. It is connected with 
the ancient palace and may be entered 
Jeither from Charles Street or from the 
Street at the back. 

| The newer building contains 
jauditorium, with a deep gallery, seating 
1,000 persons. It is named Carlotty 
Masaryk Hall, in honor of the wife of 
the President. She was an American Uni- 
|tarian, formeriy a member of the Church 
‘of the Saviour in Brooklyn. The audi- 
|torium is severely simple, and by reason 
| of its excellent proportions and soft color- 
{ing possesses an austere beauty. Below it 
is a smaller hall, seating 600 persons, and 
|}eonnected by an acousticon with the main 
jauditorium. It will be used for overflow 
|congregations and for smaller meetings. 
‘Adjacent are dining-room facilities for 
large numbers. 

Above the two halls rise three stories 

‘containing twenty-eight bedrooms and a 
lminister’s apartment. An elevator service 
lis provided. This hospice will serve the 
| Unitarian cause in many ways. 
The Prague Unitarian House was dedi- 
| cated on Sunday evening, July 3. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr: Louis C. 
Cornish and Prof. J. A. ©. F. Auer. Dr. 
‘Capek preached the dedicatory sermon, 
in part as follows: 


a large 


Dr Capek’s Sermon 


We are standing here on a very im- 
portant spot for us, historically speaking. 
f course it is hard to say what spot in 
our golden Prague is not historically im- 
‘portant. Yet the ground upon which we 
are gathered tonight is one of the out- 
standing places in our religious history 
in general and in the Prague religious his- 
tory in particular. 

here are three periods in the history 
this house: The first is that of the 
rothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit ; 
he second, that of darkness after the 
attle at White Mountain (1621); and 
third that of Unitarianism. 
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At the Dedication Service in Prague 


Dr. Norbert F. Capek’s historical sermon illuminates the 
continuing tradition of John Huss, now ascendant 
in the flourishing work of the Unitarian House 
LOUIS-C, CORNISH 
II 


Toward the end of the fourteenth 


century, long before the Husitic move- 
ment, this house was sheltering the 
Hekyne. These people represented the 


movement which was then universal, and 
at the same time Czech enough to fulfil 
the needs of the Czech soul, just like 
present-day Unitarianism. They were the 
real predecessors of Huss. They were the 
torchbearers of the Czech religious en- 
lightenment. Without their work, neither 
Husitism nor the Czech Brethren move- 
ment would have been possible. 


5OL 


The degradation is well illustrated in 
the attitude of the last landlord of this 
house. The owner of several saloons in 
Prague, he proudly painted upon the win- 
dow of our present Unitarian bookstore 
this inscription, “The first Christian 
saloon”. He probably meant to convey 
that while formerly the Czech people had 
been obliged to get intoxicated on liquor 
bought in Jewish saloons, now they could 
get drunk on Christian whiskey. Besides 
this saloon, in what is now our book- 
store, there was another, a secret one, 
here in this house, where people of the 
higher rank came to drink. Beer was sold 
in the entrance hall, and still another 
wineshop was located where our present 
restaurant is. In many respects this 
ancient house was a mirror reflecting the 
prevailing situation. 

So much for the past. Now we are in 
the third outstanding period of this house. 
All that was undesirable we first cleaned 
away. We abolished the saloons. Then 


“THE BEST CELEBRATION OF THE MEMORY OF JOHN HUSS” 
Estimate of the dedication of the Unitarian House in Prague, July 3, by the minister, 


Dr. Norbert I. 


Capek, second from the right; Professor Auer is in the center, and President 


second from the left 


-The first fire for the Czech heretics. 
was not lit in Constance, but here upon 
Czech soil and probably in front of this 
house on the Anenské Square, one hun- 
dred years before John Huss. 

The second outstanding period in the 
history of our house, a very sad one, was 
the contra-Husitie one. After the battle 
of White Mountain, where in 1621 the 
nation was defeated by the Catholic 
Austrian army, and after the execution 
of the Czech leaders, this house was con- 
fiscated by the Catholics and used by them 
for the spiritual enslavement of the Czech 
people. Again, the house symbolized what 
was going on in the nation. 

During this period the Czech books were 
burned, all the cultural work was sup- 
pressed, and the era of darkness, well 
known by every Ozech, began. The re- 
membrance of Huss was suppressed and 
a factitious John from Nepomuc was 
given to the people for admiration. The 
wonderful idea of a free and enlightening 
Christianity was completely spoiled. 


with due piety we renewed all that was 
beautiful. We were fortunate to save the 
old chapel where many had prayed the 
Lord’s Prayer with the words “Our Lord, 
thou who art in us, enlighten us... .”. 
Our principle in renovation has been 
simple. We are not prejudiced against 
anything that is old, provided it is good; 
but we are wholly against superstitions, 
no matter how venerable they may be. 

To the ancient fourteenth century part 
of our house we have added this new 
structure at the back of it. In this build- 
ing we haye given expression to light, 
and the modern atmosphere for the new 
man. The control over matter and space, 
the joy of life, activity and enthusiasm 
and uplift have been our guiding prin- 
ciples, and in this same spirit we are 
planning to continue building this sanctu- 
ary, and in the same spirit to finish dibs 

In a religious way we are consciously 
building upon the tradition of the Czech 
Brethren, the Hussites and their predeces- 
sors, and also upon the tradition of the 
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Brothers and Sisters of the Free Spirit. 
Just as the Sokols (the national athletic 
associations, numbering several million 
men and women) are building their 
modern physical culture upon the founda- 
tions of ancient physical culture, So we 
are building spiritually upon the founda- 
tion and works of John Huss, Comenius, 
and their predecessors, adding to their 
work what the twentieth century in_ its 
cultural, spiritual and religious develop- 
ment is calling for. The opening of this 


church is the best celebration of the 
memory of John Huss, our Constance 
martyr. His leading principle was: 


“Whenever I find a better thought in any 
matter, I gladly leave off the old.” I 
doubt whether any people in this country, 
except the Unitarians are holding to this 
cardinal principle of Huss. 


Education of Leaders 


Our religious plans extend for the next 
five hundred years, but we are interested 
most in our plans and tasks for the ap- 
proaching five years. We are conscious of 
a definite task and mission. 

To the great orchestra of the national 
life we have desired from the beginning 
to add our own special tone, the tone of 
joy, the tone of victorious optimism, the 
tone of health-sustaining thoughts, the 
tone of a positive religious attitude of 
courage and initiative, the tone of the 
creative mind in the realm of spiritual 
culture and the eulture of the heart. 

In the full meaning of the word, this 
house is to be a house of service, a work- 
shop for humanity, a spiritual laboratory. 

We want to direct our attention to 
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the young people so that they may stay 
young in body and mind. We wish that 
from our centre the control over their 
spiritual matters may expand, the con- 
trol over the environment, and over all 
that is blocking the way for people who 
conscientiously want to be the co-workers 
with God and who desire to build up a 
better world. My most beloved project is 
the education and training of leaders, 
healers of souls, successful workers, the 
torch-bearers of spiritual culture, strength, 
and the joy of life. 

What is happening here tonight is the 
recognition that we are now better pre- 
pared for our main work. The work up to 
now has been a preparation. The opening 
of this house marks the beginning of the 
work itself. 

Our attention will be given also to the 
school, in which there will be a special 
method of teaching, leading to the main 
aim, spiritual culture. It will be a school 
for all. Into the first grades everybody 
will be admitted, and even if he should 
not be able to enter higher grades, he 
will have gained enough knowledge for 
the victorious and harmonious life. He 
will better understand his body and mind, 
his nature and shortcomings. He will be 
drawn nearer to himself, to people, and 
to that Highest Intelligence. The members 
of the higher grades will learn to know 
that to find oneself is the highest science 
and art; that in oneself each one is carry- 
ing a key for all the mysteries of the 
Universe. Just as our Comenius said, 
“Man can find himself best in himself, 
nowhere else; and if he finds himself, he 
easily finds God in the innermost part of 
himself and all the rest.” 


Leaves of Spring 


From a Minister’s Diary 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


Tuesday, April 5. Another glorious day. 
Thermometer got up to 77. Our fourth 
suecessive clear day after months of rain 
and cloudy weather. I wonder what my 
New England friends would say, however, 
if I told them we burned just $383.00 
worth of coal all winter in this seven- 
room parsonage. 

As usual I woke at daybreak and as 
usual found it next to impossible to hold 
myself in bed. Wanted to get up and 
fetch in the morning paper. Tied a stock- 
ing round my eyes and managed to keep 
in bed till 6:15. Then it occurred to me 
that I was a Christian minister. Were I 
still a High Church parson I would now 
be up preparing to celebrate the Hucha- 
rist; and yet my fingers itch to get hold 
of The Commercial Appeal. This fresh 
hour of the morning should be devoted to 
God not to Jast night’s wrestling exhibi- 
tion. And so I disposed myself quietly in 
bed and fell to considering my way of 
life. It came over me afresh, then, how 
much our philosophy is the outgrowth of 
our life rather than the other way round. 
I could see where I might easily lose my 
faith in God if I neglected the internal 


life. Religion, like civilization, is artificial. 
Zt cannot be neglected or it will die. How 
can a man believe in God if he has no re- 
lations with Him? Furthermore, theology 
follows life. If a man does not have ex- 
perience of God, and hence comes to lose 
belief in God, then he can have no the- 
ology which is simply an _ intellectual 
statement of one’s experience with God. 

So from now on I have got to work as 
hard at my morning devotions as I did 
when I used to stand at the altar. To do 
otherwise is to cheat liberalism, deny it 
a chance. 

Wednesday, April 6. Reading J. Hstlin 
Carpenter’s “Johannine Writings’. My 
theology receives a shock. My strongest 
argument against the early chureh ac- 
tually accepting the Incarnation as it 
was taken later was as follows: The Jew 
was a rigid monotheist. Had Jesus or 
Paul asserted that Jesus was God he 
would have been mobbed at once. Now 
Carpenter shows that the Logos doctrine 
goes back in Jewish thought at least 500 
years and that the mind of the Jew was 
really ready to accept the logos-ship. 

Thursday, April 7. Mercury up to 82 
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today. I wonder what they think of-th hi 
up in Boston. I am still recuperating froi| » 
my “flu”. Two babies have been born jj 
the parish, several people are ill, thei} 
are a number of prospects for membe} 
ship to be seen; and here I must idle ny) 
time with a book in the sun. One of nit 
friends says rightly, “The devil was wor'l © 
ing overtime when he invented ‘flu’.” 

Sunday, April 10. Preached one of nif 
worst sermons this morning. Weli, it majj 
help me acquire some humility, anywaij 
Maybe I am forgetting that the preachd - 
must be the conductor for the grace 4 
God, not its origin. 

Read fifty pages of Bunyan. Suc 
Wnglish; but I am bored with it. 1) | 

Went back to “Faust” which I hay 
been reading and finished Part One. Trie 
to get started in Part Two, but could nif i 
force myself on. If I did not want to sdf 
myself condemned as an ignoramus, | 
should join those who say Part Two wal} 
the work of an old man’s dotage. | 

Monday, April 11. Fair and warm. | 
ealled to ask me to take the oversig] 
of a boy whom he had been protectin} 
for some time. Fifteen years old, seduce} 
by a woman of forty and then turne| 
over to the high school daughter. | 
finally had to make the woman swear O14} 
a peace bond that she would not see hi 
again. Boy getting back into his schoj 
studies, his health has improved, and 
thinks he can get the boy’s parents to 1 
ing together again. The father who ha 
painted cars is out of work and cann 
support his family. ! 

Saw “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” in t}® 
cinema. An undressing scene was d 
graceful. Immoral things can be depict 
on the sereen so that even children m 
not be injured; but such is not the Holliy 
wood formula which claims it is onjf 
seeking reality whereas it is deliberate} i 
pandering. The movies are preparing tha 
own funerals, I fear. 

Wednesday, April 13. Called on Dr. 
Southern Methodist minister. He telis 1 
there are many Unitarians in the minis 
of his church. The effects of the “fl 
still with me. 

Friday, April 22. Have been worki 
all week at a sermon on salvation 
character without seeming to get a stai|/— 
Then the idea comes: 1. Only a religif 
that stresses salvation by character caf} 
be really consistent with intellectu 
freedom; 2. Obscurantist religions neanj® 
always gain when there is a moral breaif| 
down, men fleeing by instinct into ti 
arms of authority when they have abusij 
liberty. | | 

Met a real dyed-in-the-wool Southe 
woman of the old school at dinner tonigi) 
and was astonished to“hear her say won} 
things about the treatment of the Neg 
than I had ever heard from a Yank : 
She knew a planter for whom a Neg} 
raised fourteen bales of cotton on shard 
When the Negro asked for his money | 
planter filled himself with liquor, to]f 
a gun and going to the Negro’s houl | 
ordered him and his wife and eight cla 
dren off the farm. “If you are here 4} 
morrow IT’ll shoot you dead”, he sai} 
The Negro had to pack and go, | 
paid for a whole year’s work. She all 
told us that the planters deliberate} 


14 
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| keep the ignorant Negroes in debt, charge 
them any price for what they sell them, 
and when they ask for their money say, 
“Nigger, you ain’t got anything coming to 
/ you. You owe me money.” Which may and 


;may not be true, as the Negro cannot 
, “eipher’’. 

Monday, April 25. Stories of pay cuts 
among the store employees are heart- 
rending. One man who has worked in a 
,furniture store twenty years and received 
$150 a month was cut successively until 
he reached $75 a month. Now he has to 
take off a week each month without pay, 
reducing him still farther. Girls in the 
department stores are said to be working 
for as little as six and seven dollars a 
, week. 

One of our women reported this ex- 
perience. She was buying something at a 


|; five-and-ten just before closing time. The 


girl waiting on her looked dead tired. But 
) the floor walker came up and said, “You 
must work tonight.” 

“T cannot. My mother is sick.” 

“Your sister can cook for her.” 

i) “My sister is only twelve. I’ve got to 
-get home.” 

Then the clerk told my informant that 
‘the girls are expected to work one or two 


| nights each week, not only for no extra 
| pay, but also without even supper money. 


Tuesday, April 26.-Last night G. came 


‘in with this tale. He was driving down 


‘Union Avenue when he came to a crowd 
‘about an automobile wreck. A white 
‘woman had run down a Negress. Both 


}were laid out on the lawn, the black 


woman apparently badly injured but 
groaning out, “Oh Jesus, Jesus!’ An am- 
‘bulance arrived, picked up the white 
‘woman but left the Negro. G had told 


| this earlier to two typical Southern Pres- 
| byterians at the shop. “Now you orthodox 


‘fellows say we Unitarians are not Chris- 


|tians. You approve of that ambulance 


‘leaving the Negro woman lie there, don’t 
“you?” 
“Yes, we do. A nigger ecouldn’t be taken 
‘in the same car that carries white people.” 
“Well, what do you make of Jesus’ 
‘teaching about the Last Judgment? Didn't 
he say ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not unto 
‘the least of these my brethren ye did it 
‘not unto me. Depart ye cursed into ever- 
‘lasting fire’ ?” 
Gc. says the two were dumfounded. One 
openly admitted that Jesus would not 
‘have drawn the color line; the other was 
‘silent and sullen. 
' What a revolution would be worked 
‘if those who claim to believe Jesus was 
'God would act upon the principle and 
‘treat all men as brethren ! 
Incidentally the Southern [Baseball ] 
League has sent me a Season pass which 
‘I am using as often as possible. 
Wednesday, April 27. A canvasser called, 


asking me to pledge to Southwestern Col- 


/ 


lege, the local Presbyterian school, whose 


‘president, Dr. Diehl, has been under fire 


for several years for being too liberal. I 


“pledged. Dr. Diehl would never dare ask 
me to speak at the college; but I am 
Pglad to see that three Unitarians were on 


the canvassing committee, and many 


Catholics. 
Mrs. 8. just in to tell us of attending 


‘the funcral of a student of the Negro 


: 


"wr 
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college. It lasted three and a half hours. 
Every teacher he had ever studied under 
apparently had to make a eulogy, friends 
and Sunday school teachers spoke, and 
finally Dr. S., before the minister himself 
swung into a solid hour’s sermon. 
Mrs. S. told us of another sermon she 
heard where the Negro preacher shouted, 
“Where is you, Jesus?’ He would look 
under the pulpit, under the chair, under 
the organ bench, shouting, ‘Where is you, 


Jesus?” Finally he pointed out some 
brother and cried, “Ah! There you is, 
Jesus.” , 

Sunday, May 1. Fine attendance at 


church. Went down to Scout Camp where 
our troop spent the week-end. I heard 
more about the depression than for a 
long time. Also I learned of the Electric 
Bond and Share deal wherein the stock- 
holders were robbed of $91,000,000 by an 
“inside” job. Of course American morality 
is at low ebb. Why not? We have made 
gold our God. Won’t ambitious men seek 
after that which their civilization holds 
dearest ? 

This talk of revolution disturbs me, 
coming as it does from formerly conserva- 
tive people. Do they have any idea of 
what they want to revolutionize to? Do 
they have any idea of the costs of vio- 
lence? Yet many of the men in the church 
tell me they hear the word “revolution” 
now as often as the word “prohibition”. 
I don’t know what that may mean in 
Boston, but in the South it means very, 
very often. 

I have just got a copy of Moffatt’s 
translation of the Bible, and what a time 
I am having rereading the prophets! 
Fresh meanings, new insights, into that 
marvellous literature emerge. Job posi- 
tively reads like a new book. 

Tuesday, May 8. A. and his wife in 
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after supper to discuss their ecclesiastical 
problem. Both were raised Southern Bap- 
tists, both have thought beyond their 
childhood faith. They iive with his rela- 
tives since he is out of a job. There is 
a devout old grandmother who literally 
suffers tortures when she hears that “the 
children” have visited the Unitarian 
church. The mother is as violently op- 
posed, but is not so severely wounded in 
her feelings. My wife took the line that 
the older generation has no right to 
fetter the thinking of the younger and 
was for having them defy the elders and 
come to our church’ where they find the 
atmosphere congenial. But I wondered if 
the law of charity would not operate to 
make them hold off at least as long as 
the grandmother lives. They rather took 
to that line and have adopted it for the 
present. 

N. and his wife are in the same boat. 
Relatives on both sides “give them up 
and down the country”, to use their ex- 
pression, about their coming to us. I fancy 
they will make the break, however, and 
join anyhow. 

This is what a Unitarian minister has 
to contend with in the South; but then 
I have a High Church sister-in-law up 
in “enlightened” New Jersey who will not 
permit me to visit her home because of 
my ‘apostasy’. Also one night in New 
York one of my Seminary classmates de- 
liberately cut me. The New Hngland Uni- 
tarian might come to value his church 
more if he had to pay for it with social 
ostracism as some do in Memphis; and 
who knows but that it might be a good 
thing? My church with only 82 resident 
members averages more than fifty a Sun- 
day at church. I wonder if they make as 
high percentages in Boston. So sweet 
are the uses of adversity! 


Did They Flinch? 
Do We? 


PERCY W. 


Tl the dedication this summer of a 
py bronze tablet in memory of the 
Pilgrims which was placed in the 
State Capitol of Rhode Island, the prin- 
cipal address was delivered by Percy W. 
Gardner, former president of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. In part he said: 


The first colony of home puilders in 
America was founded upon courage, 4a 
spirit of cheerful and devoted service to 
mankind, integrity, self-reliance and re- 
liance in God. Thus nurtured it survived 
and formed the nucleus of a great people. 
This country’s foundation was not ma- 
terial but spiritual. 

The great nation that has expanded 
from that small beginning is today dis- 
traught. None of us can remember a time 
when all of the people have been so thor- 
oughly shaken. Yet is it because they 
have all been threatened with devastating 
disease and half of them mowed down by 
it? Is it because it is impossible to pro- 
duce sufficient food and clothing to care 
for all of us? Are we confronted with 
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any calamity in material things compa- 
rable with that which confronted the Pil- 
grims during the first winter? Upon the 
surface of our life today we see glaring 
defects in our civic structure. Upon the 
surface we see the evidence of a social 
breakdown. Upon the surface we recog- 
nize the existence of an economic crisis. 
One panacea after another has been of- 
fered, and none has cured. None of them 
will cure until we recognize and admit the 
disease that is eating at the vitals of this 
nation. No civic reorganization, no social 
reconstruction, no balancing of budgets, 
will be of any avail until we first recog- 
nize that the underlying cause of all of 
our trouble is neither civic nor social nor 
economic. We are suffering from a spir- 
itual breakdown. Not until the leaders of 
the people and the people themselves 
recognize this, and begin to rebuild char- 
acter, shall we again begin to be a really 
great nation. 

It is not simply the material gains that 
make a nation, nor the material losses 

(Continued on page 510) 
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The Year Ahead 


VERY CAREFUL LAYMAN must look 
3 forward to the church year with deep concern. 
It will be the most difficult and trying time 
most of the churches of all faiths have ever experi- 
enced. In our own Fellowship it is appalling, from 
the economic point of view, how many churches 
have been obliged to reduce their budgets. Some 
parishes that were flourishing even a year ago are 
now down to as little as one-half their usual quotas. 
We are obliged to face the facts and govern our- 
selves accordingly. First, the layman will be told 
that he, and not the paid minister and other hired 
persons, is the church. So long have we been de- 
pending upon professionals to manage our spiritual 
affairs that we have forgot the fundamental fact 
that a church is only as strong as the corporate 
force of its membership. When a congregation of 
people merely pays so much each year to have a 
man preach, an assistant manage the church school, 
a choir sing, a sexton care for the building, that 
is not in any high sense a church. It is like sitting 
on the sidelines at a football game. Our typical 
church is in large part a combination of entertain- 
ment bureau, children’s hour more ox less suited to 
spiritual ends, and social meeting-place for the 
leisure-class. The whole thing has become business- 
like, and the true spirit of religion, that is, the 
amateur spirit, has gone out of it. 

If we exaggerate, do we not yet make our point? 
These times give us the chance to restore our con- 
gregations to what they were in the beginning of 
Christendom. They ought to be households. 

In the second place, members ought to be on the 
level with themselves in the way they support their 
churches financially. Even when they do as much as 
they are able in actual work, they do little. Ii 
compensation for their inability in this respect 
they ought to be generous to the limit with their 
money. A conscientious person will compare what 
he subscribes to his church with what he spends 
on non-essentials. His judgment will be that he 
ought to inerease the proportion in favor of the 
spiritual foundations of his life and the lives of 
his family. 
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its contact and exerts its influence, we marvel j 
its ministry. (We remember what we have writtd| 
about its defects.) There is no other force organiz¢ 
among men which is like it. Every good, poteni|< 
and elevating truth is there, and not one that |p 
evil or indeed neutral. The fact that we severei} 
criticise the church at times is the negative for} 
of a prior affirmative ideal for and devotion to th) 
church, of which we are members. Let us every Hi 
rebuild ourselves into this temple not made wifi 
hands. Religious people are free from the clutch «df, 
circumstance. To continue so, let us go to o1 
worship the first Sunday and every Sunday. 


The Agricultural Slum | 


SLUM IS MORE than a congestion of hove] 
A near a factory or in a rotting tenement sedi 

tion of a city. A slum is a condition of livin) | 
which one may find in the country. Discussion qf 
the industrial system turned the other day in | 
eroup of students under Arnold Toynbee at t 
Institute of Politics in Williamstown to the degra 
dation of human life. Slums, they said, are wher 
industry thrives. Someone inquired, “What of t 
agricultural slum?” It was a new thought. 

Let one drive a half-hour’s distance from near] 
any city, and one will find wretched shanties su 
rounded by scrawny grounds and containing th 
cheapest odds and ends of furniture. The childrej} 
are unclean, ill-clad, undernourished, pathetic. Th) 
mother is wan and old. The father may have a jok 
but it is a poor one. Such a house is a slum-unit. 

If all the wretched houses of our America’ 
country-side were brought together in one com 
munity they would probably exceed in area an 
surpass in squalor the combined slums of the citie 
and industrial towns. We have nearly as man} 
people in the country as in the towns and cities | 
The victims of the country slum are not all worker} 
on the farms; much of agricultural life is of a high 
order. But for woeful meanness of living standard} 
nothing can be more hopeless than the isolated im 
poverished family. i] 

A choice between the city and the country victim 
of the slum is easy. The city has Schools, churches} 
some measure of health regulations, police protec} 
tion, and the imponderable value of communit¥ 
life. None of these things in any decent degree ard} 
made available by the rural slum dweller. Th al 
country is a lovely place, from the boulevard view 
of the motorist, or in the pages of a magazine 01 
beautiful pictures. The fact is, it is also a place oF 
Slums, and industry must not be exclusively 
charged with the degradation of living conditions} 

In agriculture there is a dreadful condition of 
injustice, and this is contributory to the low life 
of the least favored country people. For example} 
the farmer today has to sell a dollar’s worth of his 


buys at the stores. That is, according to the inde 


i 


of prices, he gives two for one in nearly all of his} 
transactions. | 
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A Successful Experiment 


ITH THIS ISSUE we end the summer 
; schedule of a fortnightly edition of Tun 


ReEGIster. On September 15 the paper will 
resume weekly publication. Our readers will be 
| pleased to know that without a single exception 
_the friends who have commented on our economy 
during these ten weeks, beginning July 7, have ap- 
_ proved. We are grateful for their support. Some of 
them have remarked that we might follow the ar- 
rangement, even in good times, because the churches 
are inactive during the summer, and the interest 
of readers is to a degree dependent upon our varied 
activities. That is worth consideration. / 

As we people undertake again our high task in 
the churches and communities, let us remember 
that we can help much if we will introduce Tire 
| Rucister to our friends. It is not and cannot be a 
commercial enterprise; it is for the propagation of 
_the principles of liberal religion. We can make 
better use of these principles today than at any 
time in modern history. The world is in remaking, 
and that is exactly the function of a liberal at all 
| times and places. 


Haldane’s Spiritual Revolt 


\. F ALL THE CHARACTERS who greatly 
.) served in the last war, none appeals more 
strongly to us than Viscount Haldane of 
'Cloan. The reason for his eminence in our esteem 
‘is his religious background. That early meta- 
physical curiosity of his which led him to sit 
at the feet of German -teachers, especially Lotze, 
continued throughout his life. Haldane’s nature was 
satisfied and enriched by philosophical studies “in 
the ultimate nature of things”; better to be re- 
membered, he was sustained and comforted by his 
| disciplined reflections when the hard, hard days 
}-came in his work as Secretary of State for War. 
Many will recall that he was the innocent victim of 
| the violent emotions of his countrymen who utterly 
| misjudged and wantonly condemned what turned 
/ out to be, in Field Marshal Haig’s judgment, the 
' greatest service of the war office in the history of 
England. 

What is not so well known, and is revealed in 
'Haldane’s autobiography, is his religious attitude, 
| even from his youth. That he kept with him always. 
| The father, true Scot, was a devout believer and 
| thinker of a conservative type. His church was Bap- 
_tist. The time came when the son (named Richard) 
| should be baptized, the father believed. Richard re- 
marks that his father “did not realize in the 
| least how far away from each other our minds were 
-on foundational questions”. Nor did he appreciate 
“the importance which I had attached to this under- 
taking”. The fact was Richard did not care for the 
church. He went through the ceremony, previous to 
which he told them he would make a definite ex- 
planation “the moment it was over”. He writes: 

_ “T rose dripping from the font, and, facing the 
congregation, announced to them that I had con- 
sented to go through what had taken place only to 
allay the anxiety of my parents, but that now, as 


fs 
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those present might have misunderstood, I must 
Say something to them. It was that I could not ac- 
cept their doctrines; that I regarded what had 
taken place as the merest external ceremony; and 
that for the future I had no connection with the 


church, or its teaching, or with any other church. 


I then changed my clothes and walked away from 
the building.” 

The incident caused consternation, but it was 
never alluded to in the household. Later Haldane 
says, “There was no longer for me any conflict be- 
tween science and the religious standpoint at which 
I had arrived. The standpoint was not the orthodox 
one. The churches had little attraction for me, al- 
though among my friends were such men as Henry 
Drummond and George Adam Smith. But my reli- 
gious outlook was a genuine one. Its origin was ¢ 
conviction that the more experience is spiritual 
the more it is real...” 


The Real China 


NE WHO DESIRES the truth about China 
will .do well to read the article by Prof. 
Kiang Kang-hu in this issue. It is not the 

whole truth, of course, but the authentic back- 
ground of what one ought to know in order to ap- 
preciate events past, present, and future in the Far 
Kast. No less an authority than George E. Sokolsky, 
whose new book, “The Tinder Box of Asia”, has 
been highly commended by the authorities, says 
Professor Kiang’s material is “right”, which means 
by implication that a great deal of what we read 
and hear is uncertain and confused, not to say 
colored by the propagandist’s zealous hand. 

It is an extraordinary thing that the Chinese 
people have maintained themselves through more 
unbroken centuries than any other living race. 
Their outward importance is, nevertheless, in com- 
mon opinion, little or nothing. Vicissitudes and 
misfortunes in the contacts and conflicts of China 
with other powers have given the impression that 
she is a Swarming aggregation of ignorant, helpless, 
leaderless people. When another nation at any time 
wants something, all it does is to go to China and 
get it. So runs the common notion. 

But when we read Professor Kiang we under- 
stand that the appearance is not the reality. China 
not only stands fast, but gathers to herself in an 
unfailing assimilative process those who would 
seize her lands, her government, her civilization. 
What is called the cultural factor is far greater 
than that of economies or politics, in China. The 
family as the unit of Chinese life is the ground of 
her unconquerable persistence. 

Professor Kiang informs us that as the historian 
of his own line he has published in twenty-two 
large volumes, now on exhibition in New York, his 
family history through one hundred and thirty-one 
continuing generations. Every one of these, from 
the beginning, nearly four thousand years ago, is 
genealogically complete.. Whatever may be the out- 
come of the present Sino-Japanese affair, we may 
be sure that China will still be China. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Miracle of Kagawa 


MILES HANSON 

KAGAWA, By William Aaling. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

We welcome a life of Kagawa. Most of 
us are apt to emphasize the value of mate- 
rial things, and to think that without 
them life is poor and thin. Kagawa shows 
emphatically that with a disregard of 
things seen there can be a happy, full and 
bracing life. It would be a great blessing 
for ail Westerners to spend much time 
with this book. 

Tohohiko Kagawa began life as an un- 
wanted child. Son of a profligate rich man 
and a dancing girl, both father and mother 
regarded him as a nuisance, an undesired 
product of uncontrolled desires. When 
four years old, Kagawa, left an orphan, 
was taken to the house of the neglected 
wife and her mother. Both women hated 
the child, and for years the days were full 
of misery. The only glimpses of happiness 
the boy had were gained from a deep love 
of nature. This love has always remained 
with its silent voices and subsequent 
inspirations. 

When of school age Kagawa was adopted 
by a rich uncle and the way seemed open 
to a life of so-called success, for the boy 
had a good brain, was a diligent student 
and a great reader. Soon he collected a 
good library, and among the books read 
there happened to be one on Canon Bar- 
nett. The work of this noble social worker 
appealed irresistibly to Kagawa and he 
dedicated himself to a life of poverty and 
service, and as a result, the uncle, natur- 
ally having a different future in his mind 
for this nephew, disinherited him. He now 
had nothing of his own but the clothes in 
which he stood. 

At this juncture, Kagawa fortunately 
got into touch with the heads of the 
Presbyterian College, and became a stu- 
dent in that institution. Great energy and 
uncontrolled zeal soon lifted him above 
the average student, but unfortunately, 
made him a prey to that ever-waiting 
disease, tuberculosis. 

His life, soon apparently to be over, 
Kagawa took a small hut by the seaside 
and fought his enemy, and to the surprise 
of all he won the fight. 

Life in this hut revealed the life led in 
the slums of Japan, and thus by painful 
and undesirable circumstances Kagawa 
found his life’s work. From the hut by 
the sea he went into the sium district 
of Shinkawa. Here in a home six feet 
square, ten thousand people huddled in 
close proximity, he worked and passed his 
days amidst indescribable activities. No 
civilization has ever learnt to build cities 
without slums, and Japan with its de- 
termination to excel by copying mass-pro- 
duction has some of the worst of these 
blighted districts. 

For four years Kagawa endured hard- 
ships and disappointments beyond words. 
Ten people sometimes lived with him in 


New York: 


bis six by six room—robbers, murderers, 
prostitutes, and the hopelessly diseased. 
By sleeping with a beggar Kagawa con- 
tracted trachoma which threatens him 
with eventual blindness. 

Like all social workers, Kagawa soon 
found that there must be more than the 
helping of the fallen and needy. Some- 
thing must be done with the causes of 
the ills; and now we become acquainted 
not only with a savior in the slums but 
also with a leader in social reform. He 
organized the laborers, formed peasants’ 
unions, carried on dispensaries and clinics, 
led several churches, guided peace so- 
cieties, and is now directing a great evan- 
gelistic campaign, the aim of which is to 
add one million members to the churches. 

In addition to all the above activities 
the man, not above forty-five years of age, 
has written fifty books, of which 1,200,000 
copies have been sold. He is the author 
of thirty pamphlets and fifty-five leaflets, 
of which 5,000,000 copies have been broad- 
cast over the HWmpire. 

One asks, almost in awe, “However can 
one man do all of this?’ Read the book, 
for I have told little of the story, and 
although you may think the author is too 
effusive, you will forgive him the fault, 
because you will find yourself thinking 
much in the same vein. 

We have no man in the West to com- 
pare with this Japanese toiler. He is a 
Tagore and a Gandhi combined. He is 
more practical than the former and less 
elusive in word and deed than the latter. 


= 
Anglican Psychology 

PsycuoLocgy FoR ReLIGIOUS WORKERS. By 
Lindsay Dewar and Cyril EB. Hudson. New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.00. 

Although such a book as this doubtless 
has its uses for the Anglican clergy, the 
reviewer finds in its singular mixture of 
psychology and conventional Anglican 
theology something distasteful. Thus the 
authors, who are respectively Canon of 
York and Honorary Diocesan Chaplain 
to the Bishop of St. Albans, state that 
“prayer is an essentially supernatural ac- 


tivity ... it comes from God and it goes 
to God”. 
They speak of “the mental condition 


accompanying the use of the rosary’, and 
again of “the operation of the Holy 
Spirit”. Quite rightly, they state that 
psychology has naught to do with these 
things. “Sin” is frequently mentioned. Al- 
though the authors differentiate theology 
and psychology, the two disciplines make 
bad bed fellows and the very orthodox 
theology serves only to cloud the issue 
for the non-Anglican. 

Discounting this, the book will be found 
helpful to the minister and the religious 
worker. Its psychology is, on the whole, 
sound. Wide reading and a vast amount 
of research and practical experience have 
gone into its making. 


have substituted McDougall’s ambiguoul 
term “sentiment” for Jung’s compreher 
sive and simple term “complex”, 
ing the latter term for abnormal associa| 
tions of cognitive elements. Jung defines| 
“eomplex” as “a group of ideas held taj} 
gether by a definite effect”, whereas t | 
present authors state that “as used i 
psychological literature, complex signifie 
a repressed, and ‘therefore unconscioug® 
mental state’. lt 
The book has some helpful hints abot 
dealing with human problems, but a boo 
which so confuses theology and psycholog} 
as to state that “in the Church and thy 
Saints we touch the gregarious instinct 
and that in Christ, “the Incarnate Son oF 
God, all our human instincts (italics mine 
find their ultimate and their only satis 
faction”, is bound to grieve the judiciou) 
and prove somewhat offensive both to thy 
deyout believer and to the practic 
psychologist. w.s.5S. | 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tur New Marron or Noan’s Ark. By Olu 
Tandberg. Boston: The Meador Publishin: 
Company. $2.00. | 

A sociological noyel by a Unitarian mint 
ister who writes of operations of tha 
white slave traffic. Knowledge received 
below the limen of consciousness led the 
hero and heroine to Noah’s Ark, a de 
graded tenement where human flotsanj 
found shelter: there the plot culminates} 
The story is well conceived and inter 


esting. Ci Cys 
Miss ALADDIN. By Christine Whiting 

Parmenter. New York: Thomas Y. Crowel 

Company. $2.00. ; 


“Miss Aladdin” was the name given t¢ 
Nancy. Nelson by the people of Pine Ridge; 
Colo., because, by rubbing a lamp—withi}) 
elbow grease—she brought a real library 
and much sunshine into their lives) 
Nancy’s father having lost most of his 
money, Nancy and her young brother Jack 
went to visit a cousin in the shabb 
village. This story for girls is wholesome 
yet thrilling and romantic. H. M. P. 


THp OPENING OF THE Door. By Année 
Christie and Mary Worth. Boston: The Meador 
Publishing Company. $1.50. 

Messages from the other world con 
yeyed to an invalid by means of auto 
matic writing offer criticisms of societ i} 
and appeal for prayer and love as the onl 1 
avenues to world peace. Their highly emo+ 
tional content makes no new contributiom 
to the subject, but exhibits deep convic+} 
tions. GJOsEe 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASH. 
INGTON. By A. J. Cloud and Vierling Kersey. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $.80. 


This new biography of Washington fo 
young people contains twenty-eight epi 
sodes, each a complete picture, yet form) 
ing together a comprehensive history ofif} 
his life. While the stories are told in < 
style that will appeal to boys and girls 
the facts are all substantiated by docu}, 
mentary evidence. At the end of eachlf 
chapter is a list of books for furtheul] 
reading. The book contains many illus4] 
trations, H. M. Ps 
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| Adams presided at a meeting 


the Boston public. 


tells the truth’. 
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Letters to 


Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


Under the heading Thomas Jefferson on 
Unitarianism,. you published, June _ 30, 
1932, four of his letters, of which three 
were written to Dr. Benjamin Water- 
house; but you say that the identity of 
Dr. Waterhouse is unknown to you. 

When Edward Jenner announced his 
discovery that vaccination would prevent 
smallpox, Dr. Waterhouse was Professor 
of Physics in Harvard University. He at 
once sent for vaccine material, and did 


| more than anyone else to introduce yac- 


eination in America. 


In 1798 John Adams was President 


‘and Thomas Jefferson Vice-president of 


the United States. Dr. Waterhouse when 
a student at Leiden had become ac- 
quainted with Adams, when, during the 


{ Revolutionary War, he was sent as Am- 


to Holland. In 1799 President 
of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, at which 
Waterhouse urged the value and safety 
of vaccination. Subsequently Jefferson 
wrote to Waterhouse on the subject; their 
correspondence continued, as shown by the 
letters referred to above. The families of 
both Adams and Jefferson were vaccinated 
with lymph supplied by Waterhouse; and 
through the active advocacy of Jefferson 
vaccination became common in the middle 
and southern states. Waterhouse, a year 
after his return to America, was asked 
by the Council of Massachusetts and the 
trustees of Harvard College to assist in 
organizing the Harvard Medical School, 


bassador 


‘and did so. But later, probably because 


he was a Quaker, and had lived in Hurope 
during the Revolutionary War, he was re- 
moved from his position as superintendent 
of the Marine Hospital, and treated so 
unjustly that he resigned his professorship. 
Like Jenner he sacrificed his private 
finances to push the cause of vaccination ; 
but for this he received no public com- 
pensation, and seems not to have had the 
high place deserved in the estimation of 


Mathew Carey, who asked Jefferson 
about publication of what he had written 
to Charles Thomson, was an editor and 
publisher in Philadelphia, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Henry C. Carey, the 
economist, in the firm of Carey and Lea, 
which under successive names has con- 
tinued to publish an important part of 
American medical literature, down to the 
present time. 

Thomson had been a_ teacher 
master of the Quaker Academy, 


and 
now 


called the Penn Charter School. In 1757 


a conference was held between Governor 
Denny of Pennsylvania and his Council, 
and the Delaware Indians. The Indians 
chose Thomson for their Secretary, and 
gave him a name meaning “Man who 
After fourteen years’ 
service as Secretary of the Continental 
Congress, he continued to live in and 
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the Editor 


near Vhiladelphia, until his death in 

1826, at the age of 97. He made the first 

English translation of the Septuagint, pub- 

lished in 1804. EXpwarp JACKSON. 
DENVER, COLO. 


Britain in India 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A. S. Hurn gays, in THe REGISTER of 
August 18, 1982, that in India, but for 
3ritish rule, there would be great slaugh- 
ter between Hindus and Moslems. India 
has more than 600 States that are ruled 
by Indian princes, and riots between 
Hindus and Moslems are much rarer there 
than in British India. Various explana- 
tions of this have been offered, but the 
fact itself is beyond dispute. 

Mr. Hurn refers to illiteracy. Before 
the British came, common-school educa- 
tion was widely diffused. Sir Thomas 
Munro, Governor of Madras, testified be- 
fore a committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1813 that there were “schools in 
every village, for teaching reading, 
writing and accounts”. Now, of the 
687,000 villages in British India, three- 
fourths have no school at all, according 
to Sherwood Eddy, in “The Challenge of 
the East”. After more than a century of 
British rule, nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion are illiterate. This in itself is a clear 
proof that Britain is not fit to rule India. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

CHILMARK, MASS. 


Ideals Taeuiis Crisis 


To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTDR :— 


I have recently been privileged to meet 
and talk. with representatives from our 
churches in various parts of the country. 
One after another mentioned the loss of 
choirs or parts of them, ministers receiving 
reductions in salaries, parish ‘workers 
dropped,—the curtailment of expenses 
here, there and everywhere. Not that they 
protested, rather the opposite. They seemed 
to accept the situation as inevitable. 
Which brings me to my point. 

Church officers and trustees who curtail 
church expenditures in times like these, 
except as a last resort, are guilty of gross 
mismanagement and bad example. 

I know that “living within one’s budget 
of income” can be supported with good 
arguments both from the point of view 
of the practical business man and also 
from the lesson that it offers to the young 
in adjusting income to outgo; but how 
much greater is the lesson so much needed 
now of courage and steadfastness of pur- 
pose, and long-range thinking. 

Our troubles in churches, I am con- 
yineed, are not forthcoming from members 
actuated by sinister motives but rather 
from the conflict between members with 
“good” ideals and those with “best” ideals. 
The too prevalent current decisions to cur- 
tail church expenditures is just such a 
conflict. 
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Not only should churches throw oil on 
the troubled economic waters by main- 
taining all those departments of their in- 
stitution that have been deemed essential 
in less troublous times; they should go 
further. They should undertake such ad- 
ditional duties as become apparent during 
this period of ebbing tide. For example, 
your minister (with an advisory commit- 
tee) should be supplied with a fund to ad- 
minister emergency assistance to members 
who are unexpectedly faced with economic 
disaster. The church should appoint an 
emergency welfare committee to keep in 
touch with the economic and charity ac- 
tivities of the local community and to sup- 
port constructive forces quickly and where 
it will do the most good. 

3ut I hear you ask, “Where are we to 
obtain the funds with which to do these 
tasks?” Assuming that cash reserves are 
not available, I admit that getting money 
from banks, insurance companies, etc., on 
mortgages may not be an easy task. But I 
object with all my strength to the assump- 
tion that curtailment of expenditures with- 
out a protracted struggle is the best way 
out. 

Is your church 


acting on “good” or 
“best” motives? F. C. ScHUCHMAN. 
Superintendent Church School, First Unt- 


tarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


How Many Desire Union? 


To the Hditor of Tar CurisTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


I have been deeply interested in the 
union of the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches ever since I learned something 
about both, some twenty years ago. I had 
great hopes when I saw that both bodies 
had appointed commissions to meet jointly 
and work out a plan, as I thought, of 
complete organic union, but was greatly 
disappointed when I saw that the Joint 
Commission had recommended only a 
loose federation, or method of cooperation. 
I read Dr. A. P. Reccord’s article in THE 
REGISTER a few weeks ago; and one in a 
recent issue by John M. Trout; and the 
inquiry by Thomas H. Elliott why the 
two papers, THE REGISTER and The Leader, 


might not be consolidated to great 
advantage. 
And now that the Joint Commission 


has made its report, which, so far as I can 
see, does not bring the two bodies any 
closer together than they have already 
been for years, will not someone who 
knows tell us through THE REGISTER, and 
also The Leader, just what the specific 
difficulties are that stand in the way of 
complete organic union? 

In all that I have seen in print in either 
paper, there has been nothing more than 
the mere expression of a personal opinion 
on the subject. There are some in both 
fellowships who, for reasons of their own, 
do not favor the union, but I think these 
are entirely inadequate to stand in the 
way of such a great purpose. From all the 
information I have on the subject I be- 
lieve the great masses in both fellowships 
earnestly desire complete organic union 
into just one body. And like myself, they 
wonder just what it is that stands in the 
way. Will someone tell us? 

Hoiiywoop, CALIF. GEORGE T. ASHLEY. 
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League Convention at Petersham 


Unusual array of speakers to discuss the high uses of religion in 
these chaotic times — Laymen to have Inn 
to themselves 


will be among the speakers at the 
Eastern Convention of the Unita- 
to be held at the 


N matte HAPGOOD, noted publicist, 


rian Laymen’s League, 
Nichewaug Inn in Petersham, Mass., Fri- 
day to Sunday, September 16-18. Mr. 
Hapgood, who was formerly editor 
Collier's and Harper’s Weekly and min- 
ister to Denmark under President Wilson, 
has recently joined the working force of 
the Columbia Conserve Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., widely known for its 
advanced social policy, which is explained 
in Mr. Hapgood’s latest book, “The Chang- 
ing Years”. At the convention he will dis- 
cuss “Moral Issues Revealed by the 
Depression”’. 

“Laymen as a Vital Force in the Church 
and the Community” will be the general 
convention theme. Speakers will treat of 
various phases of lay responsibility in 
Social life, and group conferences will 
discuss conerete ways in which League 
chapters may meet this responsibility as 
well as their obligations in the life of the 
parish. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, will preach the con- 
vention sermon, having as his subject, 
“Let Us Be Liberals’. The service will 
be held in the Unitarian church of 
Petersham. 

The convention will open Friday after- 
noon, with Roy M. Cushman, executive 
secretary of the Boston Council of Social 


Agencies and a member of the League 
Council, discussing “Community Respon- 


Sibility in a Time of Unemployment’. 
That night the speakers will be Howard 
B. Gill, superintendent of the Norfolk 
Prison Colony in Massachusetts, who will 
deal with the question, “Can We Re-estab- 
lish the Criminal in Society?’ and Dr. 
George H. Bigelow, commissioner of 
public health for Massachusetts, consider- 
ing “The Responsibility of the Citizen as 
to Public Health’. Group conferences on 
church and chapter publicity and chapter 
programs, and other conferences which 
delegates may wish to arrange, will be 
held after this session. 


Saturday morning the delegates will hear’ 


Frank W. Wright, deputy commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts, on “Individ- 
ual Responsibility in Public Education”, 
and Austin T. Levy, head of the Still- 
water Worsted Mills, on “The Aristocracy 
of Business”. Mr. Hapgood will speak 
Saturday evening, and President Herbert 
C. Parsons of the League will follow 
with a review of the convention and a 
suggestion of its implications in the fu- 
ture work of the men of the League. 
Group conferences that night will con- 
sider church and chapter finances and 
“How May Chapters Discharge Their Re- 
sponsibilities to Church and Community ?”’ 
An important general discussion on “Plan- 
ning for the Future of the League” and 
the presentation of resolutions will be 


Of. 


the program Sunday morning, preceding 
the service and sermon in the Petersham 
church. 

The laymen will have the entire Inn 
to themselves, and hotel rates lower than 
at any previous convention will be in 
effect. For the recreation hours Saturday 
afternoon, there will be opportunities for 
golf, tennis, and motoring through a coun- 
tryside whose natural beauties include the 
Harvard Woods not far from Petersham. 


Alliance Week At Rowe, Mass. 
with Mrs. J. Inez Clay, Leader 


The third outing-conference of the Con- 
necticut Valley Associate Alliance was 
held at Rowe, Mass., from July 11 to 15. 
Mrs. J. Inez Clay, chairman of Junior 
Work of the General Alliance, was the 
leader, and under her inspiring and prac- 
tical direction the conference proved most 
profitable. 

The guiding thought througheut the con- 
ference was, “And they helped every man 
his neighbor, and every man said to his 
neighbor, ‘Be of good cheer’.” 

In the first conference there was an 
analysis and. explanation of General Alli- 
ance work, Mrs. Clay taking up reports 
in the Manual and the work of com- 
mittees, 

On Wednesday and Thursday the Camp 
group met in the beautiful little church at 
Rowe and were joined by delegations from 
Alliance branches in the Valley. The sub- 
ject of the Wednesday conference was, 
“Methods of Alliance help to church, com- 
munity and individual’. “An exchange of 
help in personal religion” was the subject 
on Thursday. 

There was time for recreation, and a 
short devotional service was held in the 
evenings. 

The Camp family for the week was 
made up of four members from Hartford, 
Conn., three from Florence, and one each 
from Springfield, Pittsfield, Holyoke, and 
Cambridge, Mass. There were also visitors. 
The committee in charge this year was 
as follows: Mrs. G. A. Robinson and Mrs. 
Wm. L. Harris of Hartford; Mrs. Anna 
L. Henry of Rowe, and Miss Emilie M. 
Plimpton of Florence. 


Twenty-Seven Unitarian Affirmations 


The twenty-seven affirmations of liberal 
faith, prepared by Ival McPeak and pub- 
lished in THe Curistian Reeisrer of 
April 21, 1932, are being reprinted in 
Serial form in the calendar of the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church of Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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The Misses Allen School 


Twelve young women were crenata 
this year from the Misses Allen Schoo) 
of West Newton, Mass. This is the twenty’) 
eighth year of the school, which stands| 
New LEnglang 
institutions which prepare girls for col-) 


high among the smaller 


lege. The graduates through the years| 
have entered leading colleges and have 
received many honors. At the recent com-j) 
mencement Sir Herbert Ames, formerly|j 
of the secretariat of the League of | 


tions, delivered the address. 
One characteristic of the school is its| 
liberal religious spirit. Ministers of all 


denominations are welcomed. Their mes- 


sages are heard at morning prayers. Al 


pupils receive weekly instruction in art 
and in current events, thus widening ‘theirs 


acquaintance with the past and a 


present. 


The school life is enriched by valuable 


lectures. This year Rev. Herbert Hitchen 


gave a study of J. M. Barrie. Miss Annie 


J. Cannon of Harvard University revealed| 
the wonders of eclipses. Charles J! 
Connick interpreted the stained glass of 
the cathedrals. Others spoke on landscape! 
architecture, on League of Nations ac-| 
tivities, on visits in foreign lands. 

Thus each year the traditions of broad 
scholarship are handed down, while the) 


college preparation is enriched by vistas} 


fields of fasclng ta 
F. 


into the waiting 
service. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American} 
Unitarian Association: 
19382 
May 7 Society in Dover, Mass. .... $10.00} 
9 Society in Cleveland, Ohio .. 500.00} 
14 Society in San Jose, Calif. .. 20.00 
16 Society in Portland, Ore. 5.00 
17 Congregational Unitarian So- f 
eiety, Andover, N.H. ...... 17.00 
17 Society in Chelmsford, Mass. 9.42) 
17 Society in Washington, D.C. 5.00 | 
17 Society in Wellesley Hills, 
MASS. a. un.2, ctucas clckeents Cee eee 2.00 
17 Dr. B. S. Heintzelman, Ba- 
YOnNE, NT Nas seo oe 10.00 } 
23 Society in Dedham, Mass. .... 7.00 
24 Wirst Church, Salem, Mass. 3.68 
25 Society in Hartford, Conn. .. 50.00} 
27 Associate Members ......... 20.00 
' 28 Andrew Halkett, Ottawa, Ont., 
Cans $320 eee kee ee 5.00 
June 13 Society in Lynn, Mass. .... 2.00 
20 First Parish, West Roxbury, 
MASS. siiinsmett ence clots merece 1.00 
29 Associate Members .......... 6.00 
RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
May 5 Church School, First Church, 
Salemi Mass. ace tans: eecee 5.00 
June 29 Church School Rutherford 
Ned att. FSG. pare 5.00 


Especially contributed for the Dera 
ment of Religious Education: 


June 11 Church School and Society, 
Concord, N.H. ... 


Sewer ww eae 


Se 


18.75. 


$701.85 


PARKER W. MAREAN, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—Twenty new 


members were welcomed into the fellow- | 


ship of the Unitarian Christian Church 
at a special service, Sunday, June 19, 
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In Norman Thomas’s Town 


Peace Caravaners meet his former Sunday school teacher and speak 
at State Reformatory 


a“ MANSFIBLD, OHIO. 


ROM a Marion sheep pasture to a 
horseshoe court and backyard of a 
Lutheran parish house—so goes our 


/ Camping itinerary in caravaning. 


Highlights: a Rotarian, after a mild 


| attack upon militarists and jingoes, say- 


ing patronizingly, “I want you to go and 


| See the statue of Nathan Hale of Yale, 
| also, 


the Concord bridge—and think a 
little.” Coburn was greeted by a gale of 
laughter when he told thirty girls that he 


' would not tolerate their calling peace a 


“cute” idea; an FHvangelical preacher 
suggesting that we are anarchists. 


[ - After Marion came Bucyrus and Galion. 
“Why don't you preach that to the 


Huropeans? We don’t need it. This coun- 


| try is all right; it’s the foreigners.” Re- 


vival came by dining with two maids and 


| their niece in an old colonial home. An 


autograph collection containing writings 


| of E. E. Hale, T. H. Huxley, and James 
X Monroe; precious editions of Grotius, the 
eBay Psalm Book”, 


“New England 


Primer’; and two tar-black Scotties. 


{ Truly, these are most outrageously funny ; 
| we still pity Pauline who played with 
; matches. 
Palestrina tunes, the afternoon was ended 
} fittingly with the Brahms Waltz. 


After singing German and 


Coburn presented our case to the 
Lutheran elders, and then we pitched 


/camp under a pear tree in a back lot in 
{ the center of Mansfield, which was the 


first town to support. Lincoln for presi- 


* dent. After one prayer meeting talk the 
} minister postscripted, “Ah, brethren, we 
} know sin is at the heart of war and not 
| until the Prince of Peace comes again 
i will we have peace!” Last night we eased 
j into a female patriot group whose presi- 
b dent wished us “the best of luck” after 
‘her misgivings about our patriotism had 


gone. The new and nobler patriotism de- 


} mands that we live and work for peace 
) rather than die for it. 


Senator Borah’s insistence upon reduc- 


) ing debts has aided. It is refreshing to see 
a former isolationist reversing gears. Per- 
) haps high tariffs will get pummelled yet. 
‘Today one Republican politician argued 


stoutly for even more protection, “Put ’er 
higher. We can make our rubber and silk. 


Let the rest of the world take care of 
itself.” While Coburn made Sunday dates 
‘I spoke to 1,000 at the State Reforma- 
‘tory; their questions and interest were 
keen. Such a sabotage of human power! 
Still, one boy had made the best rock 


garden I have ever seen. After speaking 
to Boy Scouts today, the master asked, 
“What would you do if a guy socked you 
in the eye?’ The answer was just as 


hypothetical. Tonight at a Free Methodist 
camp conference with straw floors, im- 


_promptu 


J 


: 


‘ 


‘§ 


singing, and ecstatic “amens” 
and “hallelujahs’”. After the talk, this 
was one rejoinder: “We must do away 
with sin in our hearts.” Fervent “yeas”. 
Basy solutions appeal to easy thinking. 
To make deepest impression, we must 


take over their phraseology, it appears. 


x 


At Marion: Speaking to Norman 
Thomas’s Sunday school teacher. “The 
most intelligent and promising man” he 


knew; Thomas on his last home visit 
said, “Too many people think like 
Mencken but act like Babbitt.” C. BE. 


Rev. Robert C. Withington Inspires 
Unitarians at Californian Picnic 


Under the auspices of the Associate 
Alliance of Southern California the annual 
Unitarian picnic was held at Bixby Park, 
Long Beach, on Saturday, July 2. About 
one hundred and fifty persons sat down 
at the long tables which the hostess 
branch had arranged and decorated with 
vine and geranium flowers. Many other 
picnickers listened to the program, at 
which Rey. T. P. Byrnes of Long Beach 
welcomed all and explained what the 


Readers of THe CuristTIAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 
current issue. 


gathering means. Rev. Julia N. Budlong 
spoke of the plan for a Unitarian booth 
at the Los Angeles County Fair to be held 
in Pomona this fall. Other ministers spoke 
briefly, and Rey. Robert C. Withington of 
Sacramento made a short address, earnest 
and inspiring, on the theme, “Circum- 
stances or Values”. 

Mr. Withington took as the text of his 
thought a sentence from the latest book 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, “As I 
Look at Religion”, in which he says the 
question of life is, “Why can’t we live 
without philosophy, art, ethics, or reli- 
gion?” There seem to be two prevailing 
attitudes regarding life and its purposes. 
One is a fatalistic attitude that ends in 
negation and defeat. It comes as we try 
to find the values of life from material- 
istic sources. But in the question of Dr. 
Fosdick lies a real challenge to the church, 
to the ministry and laity alike. The 
situation of today cannot be solved by 
leaders only. Rather, the future holds 
promise only as the churches grasp and 
give a vitalized message, based upon a 
sound philosophy of life and hope, filled 
with beauty, and based upon strong moral 
grounds. It is this new religion that we 
are seeking. Roger W. Babson is reported 
to have been very discouraged as he re- 
turned from a church conference. This 
discouragement was due to the pessimistic 
attitude that seemed to prevail there. He 
found no signs of hope, or of faith. The 
churches must not be caught in the stream 
of discouragement, but rather must face 
the future fearlessly, and develop the liv- 
ing faith that brings hope and confidence. 

0. 8. 8. 
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College Peace Meetings 
Four hundred and six enrolled in three 

institutes, and many more in attendance 

A brief summary just published by the 
American Friends Service Committee 
shows that the total enrollment for the 
three Institutes of International Relations 
held at Haverford, Northwestern and 
Wellesley respectively was 406. This does 
not include the audiences attending the 
evening lectures, which were open to the 
public. 

Of that enrollment, eleven were Unita- 
rians and four Universalists. The Friends 
had the largest number in attendance, 74, 
although they were closely pressed by the 
Methodists and Congregationalists with 
67 and 55 each. The Unitarian attendance 
was ninth in the twenty-five denomina- 
tional groups listed. 

The report also shows that the largest 
number of those attending were teachers, 
125, the next largest students, 108, and the 
third group, ministers, 42. Among other 
groups represented were professional 
peace workers, social workers, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. leaders, librarians, 
church workers other than ministers, 
business men and engineers. 

It is the hope of the Friends Service 
Committee to continue these Institutes 
next year and if possible to have addi- 
tional Institutes at Duke University and 
the University of Virginia, thus extending 
their influence into the South. A third 
possibility is an Institute conducted pri- 
marily for labor union leaders. 


Church in Waltham, Mass., Burns; 
Landmark for More Than a Century 


Fire destroyed the First Parish Church 
of Waltham, Mass., shortly after mid- 
night, Monday, August 22. The church 
was more than a century old. The steeple 
toppled while firemen were working on 
the front of the church with ladders, and 
two of them were injured. The whole 
community depended upon the “old town 
clock” in the spire of the church, which 
was a landmark. The loss is estimated at 
$100,000. The parish was organized in 
1696. Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner is minister. 
Plans for the future are being made and 
will be announced. 


Service for Graydon Slocombe 


In the First Parish Church, Lexington, 
Mass., on Sunday afternoon, August 14, 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, of Plymouth, 
Mass., conducted a service in memory of 
Graydon Slocombe, the fifteen-year old 
son of Rey. and Mrs. Edwin M. Slocombe. 
The music, the summer garden flowers, 
the readings and the prayer were all ex- 
pressive of faith in the Eternal Good- 
ness and of the beauty and triumph of 
Graydon’s life. 

Graydon was a vigorous, high-minded, 
lovable poy, enthusiastic about Scouting 
and out-door sports, especially golf. One 
of his unusual traits was his considera- 
tion for other people which found expres- 
sion in his never-failing courtesy. He 
gave happiness to the world and, in a 
measure unusual for a boy, a fineness of 
eharacter which impressed everyone who 
knew him and he remains a living in- 
fluence in many lives. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Above the world 

is stretched the sky, 
No higher than 
the soul is high. 


EDNA ST. V. MILLAY. 


Personals 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was seventy years 
old August 24. 

Miss Elsie C. Buck, a leading citizen 
of Keokuk, Ia., and a prominent member 
of the Unitarian church in that city, died 
July 25. 

Miss Florence Ashby Westwood, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Horace West- 
wood, waS married to Woodward Jouett 
Blackburn of Andover, Mass., August 138. 
Dr. Westwood officiated at the ceremony, 
at the Westwood’s summer home in 
Warner, N.H. 

Rey. S. T. Pagesmith, assistant minister 
of the Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church 
of Cape Town, South Africa, is in Eng- 
land on a short holiday. He expects to 
return to Cape Town early in September. 

Rey. Wilburn B. Miller of Stow, Mass., 
sailed last Saturday from London. Mr. 
Miller was taken ill in Russia during 
the summer, and a newspaper report ex- 
aggerated his condition. He was very 
sick, but on the whole he received proper 
care. 

A son, Hric Alton Ayer, Jr., was born 
to Rev. and Mrs. Eric Alton Ayer of 
Manchester, N.H., August 19. 

Miss Aleen Fischer of Louisville, Ky., 
and Rey. John H. Hershey of Laconia, 
N.H., were married August 4 in Louisville, 
Ky. Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode of Louis- 
ville performed the ceremony. 

John Gordon, who died at the age of 
Seventy-seven years in Hamilton, I11., 
July 18, was the brother of Rey. Hleanor 
Gordon. Mr. Gordon was an authority on 
the early history of western Illinois. 


Did They Flinch? Do We? 


(Continued from page 508) 


that unmake it, but it is the integrity and 
restraint and the generosity with which 
those gains are handled, and the forbear- 
ance and courage with which those losses 
are met, that prove the mettle of men 
and women. True, we have all suffered 
during these past few years. How have 
we met our losses? When all of that little 
colony was threatened with starvation, 
after half of them had died, when all the 
rest were ill, did they flinch? Did they 
lose courage? Did they surrender? Did 
they take the easy course and sail back 
on the Mayflower? When there were but 
six sound persons to render service, did 
they say that the task was too great, that 
they could not take care of the others, 
that they were exhausted, that they must 
quit? When the unfriendly crew of the 
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D |: REC tigers 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations | | 
which receive the support of Unitarians } 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


cist, author; Dr. George H. Bige- 
low, commissioner of public 
health, Massachusetts; Austin T. Levy, 
head of the Stillwater Worsted Mills; 


NN vcist, an HAPGOOD, noted publi- 


Frank W. Wright, deputy commis- 
sioner of education, Massachusetts; 


Roy M. Cushman, executive secretary, 
Boston Council of Social Agencies; 
Howard B. Gill, superintendent, Nor- 
folk Prison Colony; President Herbert 
C. Parsons of the Laymen’s League,— 
these men will give the addresses, and 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of 
THE REGISTER, will preach the sermon, 
at the League’s 
EASTERN CONVENTION 


Nichewaug Inn, Petersham, Mass. 
Friday to Sunday — Sept. 16-18 


Send your reservations now to the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TWENTY-FivE Bracon Sr., Bosron, Mass. 

Telephone: Capitol 1230 
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Mayflower became ill, did they say, “This 
is not our concern?’ With all of the diffi- 
culties which confronted them, did the 
Pilgrims conclude that they could not 
keep their moral obligations? When their 
crops were safely gathered in, did they 
transfer their faith in God to their faith 
in riches? 

The little company which landed in 
Plymouth were common people. There 
were only a few of any education. They 
were mostly farmers and artisans. They 
were not concerned either in becoming 
wise or becoming rich. But with all of 
their simplicity they had ideals and they 
lived them. And this nation grew and 
began to be great so long as that spirit 
of integrity, indomitable courage, stern 
self-reliance and reliance upon the ideal 
which dominated the Pilgrims, dominated 
us. But those traits become too simple for 
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THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDRER): 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. |) 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid childre 4) 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, Presiden| 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. \ 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. |) 
PAUL ©. CABOT, Treasurer. H| | 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. | 


The Meadville | 
Theological School | 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of. 
to-day. Association with the Uni-, 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide. 
variety of subjects. For informa-. 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D.| 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boy: 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Ac- 
credited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care- 
ful preparation for Board Examinations. 3-year 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-13. 
All sports. Reasonable rates. Unitarian aus- 
pices. For information address Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman Schoo! 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP4| 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


us, and we bartered integrity for cupidity 
and courage for foolhardiness, and sturd 
self-reliance for soft luxury, and states} 
manship for expediency, and we becamadl 
too busy to bother to continue to searclill 
out the eternal verities. 
Not until the challenge which the Pill} 
grims gave us comes ringing down thé 
grooves of time to reawaken a spirituall 
Sleeping nation, shall we again become} 
great. When we cease to blink the facts#! 
when we cast aside false hopes, when weé 
gird ourselves with determination to mee 
and overcome every obstacle, when we re 
kindle within us the fire of faith in ou 
fellow men here and throughout tha} 
world, then, and only then, will come thé j 
dawning of a new day. We shall neveill 
mend our ways until we realize that tng] 
things which are seen are temporal, andl) 
the things which are unseen are eternall} 


i 


t 
| 


| 


Ol 


lB. Snyder, 
/ Committee, 
{ keynotes of the place of personality in 
» the scheme of things, and of the neces- 
| sity for 
} brotherhood and service. 


|to the conference for two sessions 


} Howard B. Bard of San Diego. His ad- 


iverse of 
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ympian Conference, Los Angeles 


SHELDON SHEPARD 


f [’ is the custom of the Unitarian and 


Universalist Churches of Los Angeles 
to remain closed during the month 
of August, and most of the other liberal 
religious organizations either follow the 


| Same practice, or curtail activities. At 
| the annual meeting of the First Universa- 


list Church in January, the pastor recom- 
mended that during the Olympic Games, 
instead of closing, the church engage in 
a positive campaign of good will and 
liberal evangelism. The church adopted 
| the program. 

Cooperation was sought in many direc- 
tions, and the response was great enough 
to carry through two weeks of meetings 
with interest, vitality, and wide infiu- 
“ence. Sessions were held every evening 
fexcept Saturdays during the Olympic 


Games, July 30 to August 14. Five thou- 


Sand pieces of free literature were dis- 
,tributed and some literature sold. The 
/enthusiasm of the audiences increased 


| with the unfolding of an inspiring and 
) Stimulating program, and the conference 


closed amid many expressions of appre- 
}ciation of its value. 

The National Federation of Religious 
‘Liberals was represented by Dr. Charles 
chairman of its executive 
who sounded two splendid 


honest, courageous living in 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League sent 
Dr 


dresses presented significant deductions 
\from the liberal attitude toward the uni- 
modern science and toward 
/human relations. 

Dr. Roger IF. Htz, general secretary 
‘of the Universalist Convention, timed a 
‘visit to the Pacific Coast so he could 


spend four days with the conference. He 


‘spoke briefly, but challengingly, at the 
conference banquet, calling liberals to 
‘advance in open-minded search for truth, 
jand to enlargement of fellowship. He 
closed the conference with a clear and 
concise review of world-wide develop- 
»ments of liberalism in religion. 
Among other national figures who 
ispoke were Judge Ben B. Lindsey, deal- 
ing with “The Liberal Approach to Social 
|Problems”, and Hamlin Garland, speak- 
‘ing on “The Liberal Approach to Psychic 
/Phenomena’”’. Both these addresses pre- 
Sented the attitude of careful investiga- 
ition with primary emphasis of human 
ivalues. Judge C. F. Holland, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Theosophical So- 
ciety, gave a comprehensive survey of 
religion under the title, “World Saviors”. 
Local participants included three Hindu 
teachers, Swamis Dhirananda, Yogananda 
and Paramananda; three Jewish leaders, 
Rabbis Julius Leibert, Herman Lissauer 


Pastor of the First Universalist Ohurch, Los Angeles 


and R. Cohn; Dean Ernest Holmes of 
the Institute of Religious Science; Dr. 
Ameen Fareed of the Persian Gardens 
Fellowship; the Bahai Assemblies of 
Southern California; Father Frank Pasgs- 
more of the Liberal Catholic Church; the 
Women’s International League and the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. Hach even- 
ing the music was of a different national 
or racial character. The pastor of the 
First Universalist Church was chairman 
of arrangements. 

Some results of the conference ase in 
evidence. Many attendants are speaking 
of it as a “liberal education”. There has 
been a constant spirit of interest and 
study. The attitudes of tolerance and 
good will have certainly been advanced. 
Distribution of ten thousand announce- 
ments and many newspaper reports of 
Sessions have undoubtedly been of great 
educational value. 

From the conference has arisen also 
the determination to go forward. Later 
efforts of similar nature will have an in- 
terested constituency anxious to attend 
and willing to help. Out of the coopera- 
tion preliminary to the conference has 


grown the Los Angeles Fellowship of 
Liberals in Religion, which is already 


planning a series of events for 1932-83. 
There are many who believe that the 
Olympian Conference of Liberal Religion 
marks a distinct advance of the cause 
of freedom, tolerance, good will and 
cooperation in the great Los Angeles area. 


For an Understanding of China 
(Continued from page 500) 


One cannot serve two masters with un- 
divided loyalty. Family solidarity must 
give way to national solidarity, and local 
patriotism to national patriotism. Our 
present generation is a generation which 
must suffer and labor. We must suffer for 
our past mistakes and labor for our future 
harvest. Individual life is nothing com- 
pared with national continuation. It is 
meaningless and purposeless except in the 
light that we may live and die for the 
prolongation and progress of our collective 
life. Above all individuals there is the na- 
tion, and above all nations there is hu- 
manity. Our only hope is that this new 
national spirit or modern nationalism in 
China may be ‘well directed from its be- 
co- 


ginning to construction within and 
operation without. We may avoid the 


harmful and ruinous effects of jingoism 
of the older nations traveling along this 
path, and may even lead them out of the 
world dilemma, 
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Colored People’s Church, Harlem 

An experiment in religious liberalism is 
being worked out in the colored section 
of the city of New York. Rey. Ethelred 
Brown organized the Harlem Community 
Church twelve years ago with eight mem- 
bers. The name of the church was changed 
in 1928 to the Hubert Harrison Memorial 
Church. After hard work this church is 
now making progress. On the closing 
night of the past season, there were eighty 
persons present. Addresses were delivered 
by three women members, Mrs. Hubert 
Harrison, Mrs. Hodge Kunon and Mrs. 
W. A. Domingo. Unitarian ministers in 
New York and Brooklyn have been in- 
terested in this movement. Rey. Ethelred 
Brown works without Salary. He earns 
his livelihood as office secretary of The 
World Tomorrow. 


Appreciation of Rev. R. A. Day 


Appreciation of the ministry of Rey. 
Richard Allen Day, who begins his pas- 
torate in Peterboro, N.H., on September 
1, has been voted by the First Parish 
Church, Templeton, Mass., where Mr. 
Day served from 1921. He came directly 
after his graduation from the Meadville 
Theological School. 


Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt Resigns 

Dr. N. Hill Nesbitt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Alameda, Galif., 
during the past five and a half years has 
resigned on account of ill health. The 
trustees reluctantly atcepted the resigna- 
tion and appointed Dr. Nesbitt minister- 
emeritus since he and his family will 
continue to reside in Alameda, where they 
have a wide circle of friends. 


PrTrERBORO, N.H.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian church the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, William H. Caldwell; 
clerk, Eben W. Jones; treasurer, James 
A. Longley; new members of the stand- 
ing committee, Mrs. BE. N. Larrabee, and 
Walter A. Bryer; trustees of funds, Eben 
W. Jones, A. J. Walbridge, and J. A. 
Longley; auditors, A. H. Spaulding and 
Charles M. Larrabee. 
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“How did 
gravitation?” 
“By thinking 
his answer. 


of 
asked Newton. 
was 


you discover the law 
somebody 


about it all the time’, 


“T want a good cook for my country 
house”, Mrs. Blosswel informed the man- 
ager of the employment bureau. “Have 
we anyone here who would like to spend 
a day or so in the country?” inquired the 
manager. 


To a recent anniversary a London 
urchin brought a halfpenny as a contri- 
bution toward a tribute of flowers for 
Lax of Poplar [a witty and beloved local 
celebrity who is also a Methodist parson]. 
“Mother say”, he added, “if it have been 


your funeral she’d ha’ sent a shillin’.” 


Some readers will recall the story about 
Mark Twain during his early days as a 
San Francisco news-hound, when things 
were pretty lean. Mark, holding a cigar- 
box under his arm, was standing gazing 
into a shop window. A friend approached 
and said: “I always see you with a cigar- 
box under your arm. I’m afraid you’re 
smoking too much, Mr. Clemens.” “It isn’t 
that”, retorted Mark. “I’m moving again.” 


A farmer was showing a visitor around 
his place, says the Drifter, in The Nation. 
He recounted his mortgages; he told how 
much he had lost on each of‘ his crops; he 
pointed out his flourishing pigs which 
were only another expensive investment 
promising no return. In the course of the 
tour the farmer and his visitor came upon 
the hired man. ‘‘’Course I don’t pay him’, 
says the farmer. ‘He works for me till 
he owns the farm and then I work for 
him till I get it back.” 


One of the chief duties of a prince, of 
course, is making speeches. As a rule 
Wales does not write his own speeches, 
though he usually suggests interpolations, 
and always has a grasp of what he is 
talking about. When he chooses, he can 
speak ex tempore and do it well; and his 
words flow readily—as they did on the 
occasion when he helped out a fumbling 
mayor who was trying to introduce him. 
“We weleome you”, the mayor began, “not 
only as His Royal Highness the Prince 


of Wales, but—er—er—ahem .. .” “We 
welcome you for yourself’, prompted 
H. R. H. rather audibly from his seat. 


—The New Yorker. 


At one of our Northern seaside resorts, 
where a traveling circus has encamped 
for a few days, the animal trainer called 
round at the post office for some expected 
letters, says “Lucio” in The Manchester 
Guardian. The young lady in charge of 
the poste-restante department had several 
for him, but before handing them over to 
a stranger asked to see some evidence of 
identity, such as a passport, insurance 
card, motor license, or other document 
to show that he was the person he claimed 
to be. This nonplussed the circus man for 
a moment, but he immediately brightened 
up. “I ain’t got no papers, miss’, he said, 
“put my elephant is just outside, if you’d 
like to see him.” There, sure enough, was 
the elephant in the roadway, patiently 
awaiting the return of his master. The 
letters were handed over without further | 
question. j 
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Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN ARIAN VISITORS | 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


i 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographie, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 


156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel, Hancock 6300 
For Guestonue’ address F. H. BURDETT, Pa 


> 
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CHURCHES : 
SCHOOLS BIBLES 
HOMES 

LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 


Massachusetts Bibl 
; a ie mctloie 18 Bromfield 


‘Street, Boston 


TO ALL SHOALERS 


Next July is not far off. We hope 
that more persons than ever before 
will be able to attend one or more 
of the 1933 conferences. Resolve 
now to goto Star Island next sum- 
mer, and enjoy the recreation and 


inspiration which will be awaiting 
you there. And bring some friends 
with you, NEXT YEAR! 


ISLAND CORPORATION 
Watch this space. 


Next month we shall resume the series of 
Shoals messages. 


THE STAR 


SEPTEMBER 1-8 19% 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Re 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carr 
Perkins, D.D. 11 a.m. Union services with Fir 
Church in Boston, Minister, Rev. Charles 
Park, D.D. Morning Prayer with Sermon 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
men’s voices. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNJ 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Hast 822 
etree Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister. 9.3] 

4.M., Church School; 11 4.m., Morning servic¢ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants | 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fa 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge | 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished .on request. 


COMPANION OR HOUSEKEEPER.—A New 
Englander wishes to find permanent positio 
with elderly person or invalid. Competent t 
assume charge of household and clerical ma 
ters; drives car. Highest references. CHRIS 
TIAN RucistmR C 178. P 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 
Especially adapted to the welfare of nervou} 
and convalescent individuals whose improve 
ment has been retarded by an aversion td 
customary institutional features. Provideq 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guest ii 
are encouraged to take part in normal associat H 
tions which hasten recovery. 
F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


»Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century ; 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK. 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home sery- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions, Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. | 
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